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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from pag’ 67.) 


At a week day meeting at the same place, the 
seventeenth of the second month, 1757, several 
persons,by unseasonable coming in,had interrupt- 
ed the quiet of the meeting ; he gave a suitable 
caution in that respect, in gentle, winning terms, 
reminding those met of the awfulness and sol- 
emnity which should attend us when we approach 
the presence of Him who is most holy ; and in 
what reverence, fear and care we ought to come 
together, not forgetting the hour appointed ; and 
then expressed nearly as follows : 

“ A certain sentence has been presented to the 
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overspread the church, 1 hardly dare to expect 
any other. Oh may we therefore be careful to 
prize the mercy of God, and endeavor to gain an 
inheritance in the light, that when night over- 
takes, and darkness as to the outward may 
hang over us, we may be favored to withdraw 
into the sure hiding place, and know a quiet 
habitation !” 

Having some drawings in my mind to visit the 
meetings of Friends in the counties of Philadel- 
phia and Bucks, being also under an appoint- 
ment of the Yearly Meetings, to join some others 
in a visit to the Monthly Meetings, in order to 
proceed on my service, I acquainted our Monthly 
Meeting at Nottingham, with whose concurrence 
I left home on the third of the twelfth month, 
1757, accompanied by a near relation, and at- 
tended Darby meeting on the First-day, wherein, 
though life and the power of truth seemed to be 
low, [ thought the humble waiters were encour- 
aged ; we went to the evening meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, next morning attended the meeting of 
ministers and elders, and the day following a 
meeting at the Bank, also a Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, and on Fourth-day returned to Darby to 
their Monthly Meeting, where we found Friends 
under a strait about disowning one among them, 
who denied the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, on whom they had bestowed much 


view of my mind, which seemed to contain a gen-| labor to convince him of his error ; the meeting 
tle, engaging caution, and matter of instruction to | ended well; the company of the Friends who at- 
me, attended with sweetness; which was, work | tended it being acceptable and of service. We 
while it isday. Friends, this is our day, wherein | were next day at Haverford Monthly Meeting, 
we ought to be diligent and industrious; in the | held at Radnor, where the lively exercise of the 
light of the day we may see and understand how | discipline appeared to be very low, yet I was glad 
to work, and what to do, that at the conclusion | 1 was there. During the time of the business, 
we may obtain from the Master of the day, who feeling a concern on my mind to appoint a meet- 
dwelleth ig light, the answer of well done ; for; ing at Haverford to be held the next day, I pro- 
the night will come, wherein no man can work ; | posed it for concurrence, which being readily 
we are now favored with liberty in this our day, | agreed to, we attended there accordingly, and 
to assemble together for worship unmolested ; and | had a large meeting to much satisfaction, havin 

my hearty desire is, that we may properly im- | great peace in observing the motion of truth re- 
Prove this mercy; for the time to some of us| specting this appointment ; on the following day 
may come, before our day in this life is closed, | accompanied by a friend, Hugh Evans, I visited 
wherein this privilege may in some measure be ! some ancient Friends, who by reason of old age 
taken from us; something in me would be ready | and indisposition could not get out to meetings, 
to say, the Lord forbid that should be the case ;| wherein I was fuvored with that peace which I 
but by reason of the great declension which has| have often experienced to attend the acceptable 
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work of visiting the afflicted. On First-day, after 
a satisfactory meeting at Merrion, I went to the 
evening meeting in Philadelphia, in which truth 
favored with a degree of openness, to the instruc- 
tion and comfort of many. On Third-day after- 
noon, accompanied by my brother, Wm. Brown, I 
went forward to Richland Monthly Meeting, held 
on the Fifth-day, where we had seme close, hard 
work, which generally happens when a lifeless, 
formal spirit hath the prevalence in managing 
the affairs of the church, for want of feeling after 
and waiting for the true authority, even the power 
of God, yet we were glad that we were there ; 
from thence my brother returned home, the rest 
of us going to an appointed meeting at Plumstead, 
which, though the weather was severely cold, was 


We went home with our friend James Thornton, 
and next day to Horsham, where was a large and 
good meeting, after which we had a comfortable 
time in the family of John Cadwalader ; the next 
day we attended the Monthly Meeting at Abing- 
ton in company with Samuel Eastburn and 
Joseph White; we found things low here, be- 
cause of a want of that strength in which stands 
the authority of the church ; it is only the pure 
wisdom from above that preserves Friends in 
peace, meekness, gentleness, and unanimity in 
the distribution of right justice and judgment in 
the church of Christ. 

We were next day at Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, which was a precious time, through the 
power of that sacred name which is as ointment 


large and comfortable, in the sense whereof we poured forth, the savor whereof continued through 
were thankful to the author of all good; the} both worship and discipline, in which the faith- 
meeting next day at Buckingham was small but; ful were mutually comforted; we from thence 
satisfactory. I have often observed, that the| went to Ellen Evans’s, and had an evening meet- 
severity of the weather is not a sufficient excuse | ing, some of the neighbors coming in, several 
for the Lord’s panting children to neglect public | Friends were much enlarged in counsel, and the 
worship, which is a duty incumbent on us and | opportunity ended in solemn prayer and thanks- 
due to hisglorious name. At Wrightstown meet- | giving. 

ing the next day the Master of our assemblies We went from thence to Exeter Monthly 
was pleased to appear in an eminent manner, to | Meeting, which ended to satisfaction in the main; 
the comfort of the poor, instruction of the en-| then home with our friend Ellis Hugh, where 
quirers, rebuke of the backsliders, and edification | Joseph White and Samuel Eastburn left us to 
of many ; for which the sacrifice of thanksgiving | return homewards ; my companion and I proceed- 


and praise was offered to Him, who alone is wor- | ing to Reading, had a public meeting in the 
thy forever; after this meeting I felt the value | Court-house, which I thought was pretty well 


of that peace, which by the humble is better felt | considering the company, many loose people at- 


than expressed. We had next a good meeting! tending ; but truth seemed to come into domin- 
at Makefield,at which were many seeking, tender | ion and quieted them, that the meeting ended in 


young people; then attended the Falls prepara-| a degree of awful sweetness. 
tive meeting, which was satisfactory, a comforta- | 
ble degree of unity subsisting among Friends ; | 
our next meeting was at Bristol, in which after | 
a dark, distressing time in silence, what I had to! 
communicate was in introduced by question thus: | 
Are you found in faith and practice 2 And I was 

led to set forth, “‘ that to profess and acknowledge 

even sacred truths, without a life of self-denial | 
with an answerable honest conduct, was no way ' 
sufficient ; that being a dead faith, which pro- | 
duceth not good works in him who saith he be- | 
lieveth ; shewing what stumbling blocks the no- | 
minal professors are, who by their example plain- | 
ly manifest that they are not possesors of what 

they profess to have, and are the greatest enemies 

the truth hath, which I was doubtful was the | 
case with some among them;” I had peace in| 
in this plain dealing. Our next was a laborious | 
meeting at Byberry, yet yielded a degree of the. 
same peace; a friend afterwards told me that the | 
state of the meeting was clearly spoken to, which | 
I relate not for any praise to man, but that it 

was an additional confirmation of the Lord’s suf- 


On First-day, being also the first of the new 
year, 1758, we were at Maiden Creek meeting, 
which although a low time, afforded peace and 
comfort, from a prospect that there were among 
the youth in particular, some true branches of 
the vine of life, who therefore could not be satis- 
fied without the living sap from the holy root, 
and in the Lord’s time would be favored there- 
with, if there was a patient waiting for that 
springing season; we returned to Reading that 
evening, to a meeting held by appointment at a 
Friends’ house for the members of our Society in 
that town, in the attendance of which I found 
peace ; crossing the river Schuylkill we were 
next day at Robinson or the Forest meeting, 
after which I was much humbled in a sense of 
the great condescension and mercy of the Lord 
our God, who was pleased to renew the reaches 
of his power to several, who had many years 
made profession of the pure truth, and yet dwelt 
in that which is impure, as drinking to excess 
and other evils, some of whom I knew, but did 
not know that they were there till the meeting 


ficiency for his own work, and when we are weak, | was over; the weak were strengthened and the 
foolish or contemptible in our own esteem, his! humble seekers encouraged, and great love flowed 
strength appears, and his wisdom inspires with | towards the youth. Returning again over Schuyl- 
true knowledge, whereby he magnifieth himself. kill we went to that called Evans’s meeting 
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which was very open for doctrine, several not of 
our Society being present. The first sentences 
that appeared in my view were, many are called, 
but few are chosen, attended with such weakness, 
and such a sense of my own foolishness and ina- 
bility for handling that subject, that 1 was afraid, 
because I had a secret apprehension that some 
would incline to make an advantage of those 
words, but few are chosen, in applying them to 
strengthen themselves in the corrupt manner in 
which they hold election ; but it appeared that 
the words, al/ have not obeyed, was the reason 
why so few are chosen. My mouth was opened 
in fear, even to trembling, yet with a secret hope 
and confidence that the Lord would be mouth 
and wisdom, with desires that he would bind by 
attention to his own immediate instruction, that 
the language of his Spirit might be only uttered 
by me, and he was pleased to magnify his own 
truth ; in the opening of these passages [ gave this 
hint, that they who are concerned in the minis- 
try may humbly trust in God, and not lean to 
their fears, knowledge, experience or wisdom, in 
opening the mysteries of the Gospel, but confide 
in the key of David, which, when it opens, none 
can shut. Next day we were at Providence or 
Perkiomen meeting, which,though poor, and truth 
low, peace was afterwards measurably enjoyed, 
from an evidence of having been honest accord- 
ing to the ability given; and the day following 
at Plymouth, faithful Friends were comforted in 
the gracious condescension of our Holy Head, who 
was pleased to favor with the aboundings of the 
life and love of truth ; we then returned to Phil- 
adelphia with thankful hearts for the evidence 
of peace. 

My companion returning home, I went in com- 
pany with my brother on First-day morning to 
Frankford, having felt an engagement for a con- 
siderable time to visit that meeting; a senseof the 
declension of Friends in this place, both in re- 
spect to numbers and the life of religion, was cause 
of heaviness of heart, but having performed my 
visit in faithfulness according to ability, returned 
with a degree of peace to the evening meeting in 
the city, which was comfortable, staying there 
until the Fifth-day of the week, in which time I 
attended the usual meetings, one with the Ne- 
groes much to satisfaction, and also the mecting 
for sufferings. I got safe at home on Seventh-day 
the fourteenth of the First month, having 
travelled in this journey about four hundred and 
ten miles. 

(To be continued.) 
— Pe 


SPIRITUAL ENERGY—AN EXTRACT. 


There is a spiritual energy which is mightier 
than any violence of passion, yet is manifested 
only in the calmness which it diffuses throughout 
the character and over the whole life, a calmness 
Which no one mistakes for unnatural or artificial 
composure, but al], even the most selfish, behold 








with admiration, and all, even the most careless 
and vicious, wish they might possess when their 
trial comes. The soul is indeed deeply moved, 
but it looks to God, and in the Father’s face sees 
the justification of its confidence through every 
change. “If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me,” may be its silent prayer, when it per- 
ceives the impending calamity, yet before the 
blow has fallen it adds—“ not my will, but thine 
be done.” Come what may, it cannot even sus- 
pect that there should be forgetfulness or error ; 
and therefore it surrenders itself to the disposal 
of a love which is never swayed by blind impulses, 
nor ever betrayed into unwise measures. The 
Being who afflicts is the Being in whom it trusts. 
In its trouble it goes to Him from whom trouble 
comes, for he is “the God of all comfort,’’ and with 
him dwell peace and hope. The divine presence 
is, in the fine language of the prophet, “like a 
serene heat when the sun shineth, like a dewy 
cloud in the heat of harvest.”” Hence there are no 
secret complaints, no half-sceptical surmisings, 
no anxious forebodings, no rebellion of spirit, no 
reluctance of will. But when most afflicted, the 
Christian is not disquieted in vain, since he has 
remembered the counsel of the Psalmist, “Hope 
thou in God ;” or if in his extremity he should 
be compelled to cry out, as did the ancient ser- 
vant of God, “I am feeble and sore-broken, [ 
have roared by reason of the disquietness of my 
heart,” yet he can add, “ Lord, all my desire is 
before thee, and my groaning is not hid from 
thee. In thee, O Lord, do I hope.” Such is 
the effect of true religious faith in time of trou- 
ble.— ‘‘Religious Consolation.” 


——————_—40 2 __—- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
RAMBLES WITH THE YOUNG. 
ESSAY Il. 


In my former essay, our observations were di- 
rected to some of those beautiful objects which 
can scarcely fail to arrest the attention of the 
careful observer, in pursuing his enquiries in 
botanical research among the lower forms of veg- 
etable life, met with in most of our fresh-water 
streams, though in some localities occurring in 
much greater profusion than in others. Let us 
now visit some stagnant pond covered with a 
green scum, familiar to almost evéry one, and 
which in its dried state is often known under the 
name of “silk weed,” or while floating in the 
water, by the more vulgar term of “ frog 
spittle.” The accumulation of this substance in 
any locality is generally regarded as indicative 
of an unhealthy condition of the atmosphere, 
and that it is itself the cause of the malaria sup- 
posed to abound in such situations. This. latter 
view (which seems to be the more popular idea) 
is, however, an erroneous supposition ; for, by in- 
spection with the microscope we find this sub- 
stance to be a plant possessing a beautiful organ- 
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ization, and a little reflection shuuld satisfy us | ing a dense matting, and often floating in irreg- 


that it accomplishes a very important part in 
the economy of nature, in affording the means 
of restoring to the atmosphere a healthy condi- 
tion. 

It is well known that the carbon which consti- 
tutes mainly the solid material of vegetation, is 
derived principally from the air in the form of 
carbonic acid, which is being constantly evolved 
during the decay of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, in water as well as on the land; and being 
itself very poisonous, if collected in large quan- 
tities, it must necessarily vitiate the surrounding 
air. But here we discover a simple yet instruc- 
tive process of nature for checking the accumu- 
lation of the noxious gas. Vegetables decompose 
the carbonic acid, appropriating for their own 
use the carbon to form the organized portion of 
their structure, and at the sume time returning 
the oxygen to the air, thus restoring the condi- 
tions essential for the preservation of animal 
life. The plant under notice multiplies with 
prodigious rapidity in situations favorable for its 
growth, wherever there is a large amount of car- 
bonic acid, and thus tends rapidly to produce an 
effect, the salutary and sanitary influences of 
which can hardly be overestimated. 

On a warm day, under the combined influences 
of light and heat, the disengagement of oxygen 
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ular, unsightly-looking masses, and to the unas- 
sisted eye presenting no appearance of a vegeta- 
ble and nothing of an attractive character. The 
microscope, however, will reveal in this substance 
an exceedingly interesting object that can hard- 
ly fail to excite our admiration. This dark mass, 
instead of being a thing devoid of life, is found 
to consist of innumerable filamentous threads, 
destitute of branches, varying in size, enveloped 
by a gelatinous matter, and throughout their 
whole extent regularly annulated, and beautifully 
rounded at their extremities. These are vege- 
table furms of life, and from the oscillating mo- 
tion peculiar to all of this class, they have been 
called Oscillatoria. If we watch them, micro- 
scopically and closely, we may often observe them 
tohave a slow motion forward for a short distance, 
then a backward movement. This animal-like 
motion has not been very satisfactorily accounted 
for, but the structure of the object is such as to 
admit no doubt of its being truly vegetable. 
William H. Harvey, author of the standard 
works on the Alge of Great Britain, the Alge 
of Australia, and ‘ Contributions to a History of 
the Marine Algz of North America,” and who 
is regarded as one of the best authorities for ac- 
curate researches in the department of marine 
and fresh-water plants, in referring to those be- 


becomes apparent in the formation of the little | longing to the genus Oscillatoria, wakes these 
bubbles which become entangled among the | observations: “ Species of this genus are to be 
threads of the plant, and being disturbed, readily | found in most parts of stagnant water, and their 
make their escape. The numerous forms of veg- | peculiar movements may be easily observed. If 
etable life altogether invisible to the unaided | a small portion of the floating scum be placed in 
eye, may have a similar office to perform in pre- | a cup of water, and allowed to remain some hours 


serving water in its purity, as well as in furnish- 
ing food for the minute animal organisms with 
which waters containing a vegetation of this 
character always abound. Thus we discover a 
beautiful adaptation of means in the arrange- 
ments of Providence for the accomplishment in 
the economy of nature of highly important ends. 
This humble plant belongs to the Confervoid 
family, an extensive group presenting many cu- 
rious and beautiful varieties or individual species. 
They consist generally of long, thread-like fila. 
ments, branched or without ramification, and 
made up of elongated cells, often constricted at 
the divisions, and containing endochrome (a term 
applied to the coloring matter in the cells) which 
is distributed throughoutin little masses or aggre- 
gated granules, often appearing like rings (annu- 
lated) or disposed in a spiral arrangement, with 
quite transparent intervening spaces. Several 
distinct species may generally be detected in the 
seme locality, and these often differing widely in 
their characters, the beauty and perfection of 
which can only be appreciated by a microscopical 
examination. 

In similar situations, and likewise in slow. run- 
ning streams, we may observe patches of a dark 
brown color, sometimes attached to stones form- 


at rest, its edges will become finely fringed with 
delicate, radiating threads, which extend further 
and further, from hour to hour; and if the ex- 
periment be continued a day or two, in warm 
weather, the whole surface of the water will be 
coated with a thin layer of filaments which will 
spread till stopped by the edges of the cup. 
These filaments were at first contained within a 
gelatinous matrix, and have merely spread out 
not grown, from it, by means of their peculiar 
movements. These movements are of three 
kinds :—first there is an oscillating movement, 
one end of the thread remaining nearly at rest, 
while the other sways from side to side, some- 
times describing nearly a quarter of a circle ins 
single swing, Secondly, the tip of the filament 
bas a minute movement, bending from side to 
side, like the head of a worm ; and thirdly, there 
is an onward movement, probably the result of 
the two former. It is this latter which causes 
the filaments to radiate and spread out from the 
edges of the stratum. If a minute portion of 
a living Oscillatoria be placed in water, under s 
high magnifying power, all these movements can 
be seen without trouble. They vary in vividness, 
however, in different species, some being active, 
and some sluggish ; and also according to the 
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state of the weather, being most rapid in warm 
weather.” 

Members of this family are found in all parts 
of the world. Some species are met with on 
the surface of the ground in damp situations, 
others occurring in hot springs and even in the 
Geysers of Iceland; and it is said that in many 
parts of the ocean, for hundreds of miles in ex- 
tent, microscopic forms of Oscillatoria are ob- 
served in such vast profusion as to cause a dis- 
coloration of the water; and the remarkable red 
color of the Red sea at some seasons is supposed 
to be owing to the presence of a species of this 
group, which is sometimes found abundantly in 
its waters. A single plant of the species first 
referred to is indeed diminutive and quite im- 
perceptible to the unaided eye. How immense 
then must be the number, when taken in the ag- 
gregate they present to our notice the large black- 
looking patches observed floating about on the 
surface of the water! The Oscillatoria as well 
as many species of the Confervee may be met 
with during the winter as well as in the summer ; 
80 that at all seasons, the naturalist, in the pursuit 
of objects of interest among the humble forms 
of vegetable life, may find his labors in the field 
of research abundantly rewarded, and the objects 
opening to his view worthy indeed of study and 
contemplation. H. J. 

West Chester Pa, 4th mo. 9th, 1861. 

gee 

The following tribute to our friend Jesse 
Kersey, was published soon after his death in 
the Village Record. 


The view of his character and movements, 
from one who was not a member of the Society, 
may be interesting to many of our readers. 


A MEMORIAL OF JESSE KERSEY. 
By Cuaries Miner. 

More than half a century ago, perhaps three 
score years would more accurately define the 
time, there might have been seen in Chester 
County, sitting at the wheel in a Pottery, a lad 
seventeen or eighteen years of age; slender, hale 
and thoughtful, he gave himself to his task with 
cheerful alacrity and more than ordinary skill. 
The mass of clay rose under his plastic hand into 
useful forms, with more than usual grace or cus- 
tomary finish. A member of the Society of 
Friends, his dress was neat and plain, even for 
that period of primitive simplicity. With com- 
panions of his own age he was unaffectedly cheer- 
ful. In free discussion of the topics of the day, 
in playful wit, or in the more sober examination 
of subjects of deeper interest, he was always 
ready to take a modest part, and won by intelli. 
gence and good sense upon the general esteem. 
But on First days, and those appropriated to meet- 
ings on week day’s, there appeared about him an 
air of solemnity that, if not inspiring awe, exci- 
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ted a feeling in his young associates nearly akin 
to it, and kept them for a time at a respectfnl 
distance. He read much of everything that fell 
in his way. Books were then comparatively 
scarce, but yet in the intelligent community in 
which he resided there were many valuable, 
though limited collections, and he obtained a 
respectable knowledge of History and the com- 
monly taught sciences of Geography, Mathema- 
tics and Astronomy. Religious works—the Bible, 
from its earliest historical records—the Jewish 
dispensation, so wild in its romantic interest, so 
impressive in many of its solemn ceremonies— 
the beautiful Psalms of the monarch-bard—the 
lofty and soul-inspiring writings of the Prophets 
—the new dispensation of our Saviour bursting 
upon the benighted earth, like a flood of cheer- 
ing and guiding light, engrossed his mind. And 
while he learned all that Seneca and Plato, Locke 
and Bacon taught, the works of Penn and Bar- 
clay, the journal of Chalkly and other writers of 
his own profession, and the powerful and impres- 
sive sermons of Fothergill, claimed his particular 
attention. At length, while yet a very young 
man, and still in his apprenticeship, he presented 
hinself in meetings of business, making a few 
remarks, always pertinent and modestly deliver- 
ed. Accustomed to the sound of his own voice he 
advanced still further, and spoke briefly and ac- 
ceptably in meetings for worship. 

Whether as his wheel revolved, his active and 
strong mind (peculiarly constituted) ranged 
abroad on the wings of anticipation and shadowed 
forth in its futurity a Popular ‘)rator, the “ ob- 
served of all observers,” it is impossible to aver 
with certainty. Judging as men of the world, 
we should say, Young Ambition kindled her in- 
spiring fires in his breast and told him “ within 
you are the elements of greatness. In silence 
you have long studied and weighed and reason- 
ed: Go-+-the time has come for action.” Asa 
Religionist of his own sect we should have said 
—‘‘There is a clear manifestation of duty, and 
thou art bound to obey and not hide thy talents 
under a bushel.” 

The fame of this extraordinagy young man 
soon extended beyond the limits of the County. 
We are not certain whether the meeting wasin the 
city or country, but the occasion was important, 
and there were congregated a large assemblage— 
many of the most prominent ministersand elders 
of Friends’ Society from Philadelphia being 
present. Differences of opinion on some weighty 
matter prevailed, and the argument became ani- 
mated. Inthe midst of the discussion this young 
man arose and spoke to the point with a clear- 
ness, a vigor and propriety, that delighted his 
friends and surprised the whole auditory. With 
no little display of feeling, an eminent member 
from the city, whose opinions had been success- 
fully controverted, rose and asked—‘‘Is not that 
the Potter-boy ?” 
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From that moment Jesse Kersey stood forth, 
not alone in the Assemblies of Friends, but 
throughout the community, as a young man of 
the most promising talents, who was also beloved 
for every domestic and social virtue. 


He took an extraordinary lead for so young a 
man, though he could yet hardly have been con- 
scious of the rich stores of hisown mind. He is 
represented by those who then heard him, as 
rising with unaffected solemnity. At first some- 
thing like embarrassment seemed to impede ut- 
terance—he spoke in a very plain and simple 
manner, unfolding slowly but clearly the subject 
which impressed his mind and he purposed to 
elucidate. Gathering confidence as he advanced, 
his voice became full and clear, always distinct, 
and often musically sweet, he would proceed. 
His peculiarly philosophic mind seemed to de- 
light in tracing the deeper moral sentiments 
from their elements, and associating the strong 
principles of natural religion with the Revealed— 
explaining and appealing to the light within us, 
not alone as a substantial and separate ground of 
opinion and action, but as correlative, and sus- 
taining the precepts of our Saviour and the New 
Testament. His argument was always specious, 
and frequently solid. His illustrations were ap- 
propriate and often happy. His references to 
correct moral writers were in good time and taste, 
while Scriptural quotations, the most apt and 
beautiful, showed his study, his memory, and 
his main reliance. After an hour, more or less, 
of impressive didactic eloquence, Mr. Kersey 
would, as if unconsciously, with mellowed voice 
and softened enunciation, slide into that tone of 
musical recitative so general in the olden time, 
and universally agreeable to the natural and un- 
sophisticated ear and mind. This was his ap- 
plication—the understanding had received its 
lesson. Now the appeal was to the heart. The 
upturned countenances of a vast multitide—the 
throbbing breast—the tearful eye—the profound 
stillness of the heart, unbroken but by a sob or 
a sigh,spoke of eloquence in its triumph complete. 


Taking the circuit of the county and its neigh- 
boring meetings, he was followed by admiring 
crowds, and the enunciation that Jesse Kersey 
would be present, was sure to attract a crowded 
congregation. ‘Will Jesse Kersey preach to- 
day ?” “Indeed, friend, I cannot tell whether 
he will preach. Is it expected he will attend 
meeting?” Oh; yes, he is certainly expected.” 
“Then I'll surely be there.’”” The Moralist and 
the Philosopher—the learned and the unlettered 
—the man of books and the man of business, as 
well as the Religious devotee of his own sect 
charmed by his pleasing manner and intelligent 
exposition, heard and loved to listen. In the 
great aud polished city of Philadelphia, the 
meetings were opened with cordial welcome to 
the Potter’s boy, now in the vigor of mature but 


early manhood. And ministers of other sects 
not unfrequently attended his preaching. 

As no inconsiderable number of Friends had 
vistted America from England, it was thought 
by many that it might be proper to reciprocate 
the kindness, and Jesse Kersey had departed on 
a religious visit to the Empire of Science, of 
of Learning, of Eloquence and Taste 

The enterprise was a bold, we will not saya 
hazardous one. The English were long and 
habitually used to view with microscopic preju- 
dice the efforts of Americans. ‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ?’’ seemed to be the 
spirit of their opinions. Led by a sustaining 
sense of duty, he went and entered at once on the 
field of his ministry. 

Whether to the newness of the scene, the 
influence of the sea voyage, or the effect of the 
variable and-humid climate, or to whatever cause, 
for we have heard no plausible reason assigned, 
but his efforts failed. 

Fame had sounded her clarion before him, 
heralding his approach. But disappointment 
sat on every brow; and as he made the tour of 
of the different meetings throughout the land, 
cold civility chilled his heart, already prepared 
to exclaim “why hidest thou thy spirit from me ?” 
Returning to London heavily oppressed, he lin- 
gered. Something within him whispered— 
“Thy task is not not yet accomplished—thy labor 
is not done.” 

The deep workings of his powerful mind no 
man can fully conceive ; but the next time he ap- 
peared in public the cloud seemed to be remov- 
ed, the occulation was over, the eclipse was past, 
the wheel turned rapidly at his command, and 
the graceful vase rose in beautiful proportions at 
his bidding. He seemed to speak the words of 
life and righteousness, as if he had borrowed 
the sublinie conceptions of Habakuk, clothed 
with the spirit of Him who touched Isaiah’s hal- 
lowed lips with fire. Delighted and deeply af- 
fected crowds now gathered round him, and Jesse 
Kersey, the Chester County Potter-boy, made 
the tour of proud and polished England in all 
the triumph of victorious eloquence. 

It was late in life when we first heard him, but 
he sustained the character given of his early ef- 
forts. He was an instructive, a sweet, a beautiful 
speaker. To admiration of his extraordinary 
talents, many years intimate acquaintance kindled 
a feeling in our breast of strong and lasting 
friendship. To us he seemed without guile. 
Rarely have we met a man who appeared so 
uniformly full of the milk of human kind- 
ness. A most amiable spirit of benevolence 
seemed ever to pervade his breast. The unhap- 
py division in the Society of Friends came near 
breaking his heart. He never was the same man 
afterwards. But he has gone down to the grave 
at a good old age, with the benedictions of thou- 
ands, and we firmly believe, without the enmity 
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of one living being. Died, near West Chester, 
aged aboat 75 years. 

Departed Friend and faithful Mentor, if it be 
given thy spirit to hear my voice, accept this 
brief tribute from one who sincerely admired 
thy talents and esteemed thy virtues. 


oo oo 


SILENCE IN NATURE. 


It is a remarkable and very instructive fact 
that many of the most important operations of 
nature are carried on in unbroken silence. There 
is no rushing sound when the broad tide of sun- 
light breaks on a dark world and floods it with 
light, as one bright wave over another falls from 
the fountain, millions of miles away. There is 
no creaking of axles or groaning of cumbrous 
machinery as the solid earth wheels on its way, 
and every planet and system performs its revolu- 
tions. The great trees bring forth their boughs 
and shadow the earth beneath them—the plants 
cover themselves with buds, and the buds burst 
into flowers; but the whole transactiun is un- 
heard. The change from snow and winter winds 
to blossoms and fruits and the sunshine of sum- 
mer is seen in its slow development, but there is 
scarcely a sound to tell of the mighty trans‘or- 
mation. The solemn chant of the ocean, as it 
raises its unchanged and its unceasing voices, the 
roar of the hurricane, and the mighty river, and 
the thunder of the black-browed storm ; all this 
is the music of nature—a great and swelling 
anthem of praise, breaking in on the universal 
calm. There is a lesson for us here. The 
mightiest worker in the universe is the most un- 
obtrusive. 


————————_-~0-- —__— 
REMARKS ON THE GIFT OF TEACHING. 


TAKEN FROM THE “ PRIZE ESSAY” OF J. 
ROWNTREE, 


STEPHENSON 


Very little allusion has been made in any of 
our Friendly periodicals to the “ Prize Essays” 
on the decline of Quakerism in Great Britain, 
but I have been induced to read them attentively, 
from their having been selected from amongst 
more than two hundred Essays on the same sub- 
ject, by the adjudicators appointed fur the 
purpose by the donor of the prizes. 

The spirit manifested by the author of the 
first Essay is often illiberal, particularly in treat- 
ing of our testimonies, which circumstance will, 
I fear, prevent many readers from hearing him 
out; but amongst much which is distasteful, 
there is still found something to commend, and 
with a desire to call the attention of the readers 
of the “ Intelligencer” to his remarks on the 
“Gift of Teaching,’ we make the following ex- 
tract : 

“This gift is spoken of in the New Testament, 
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were entrusted to one individual. The gift of 
teaching was specially connected with the in- 
tellectual faculties ; that of prophesying with the 
emotional.” “George Fox was not ignorant of 
the variety of gifts bestowed by the Head of the 
Church on His people, and that all were not 
‘apostles,’ nor yet ‘ prophets.’ Evidence also 
remains to show that he intended the Meetings 
for Discipline to be opportunities in which the 
gift of teaching might be exercised, as well as 
on other occasions.” 

To the neglect of this “ Gift of Teaching,” the 
au‘hor of the Essay ascribes much of the passive 
religious condition of the Friends of the United 
Kingdom. An examination into our standing as 
a Society on this side of the Atlantic will lead 
to an acknowledgment that we also have fallen 
into this passive religious condition, in which 
we are resting satisfied, without seeking for im- 
provement. 

The friends of Great Britain have at length 
aroused themselves from their lethargy, and are 
now endeavoring to foster and encourage “‘ every 
good word and work in the different departments 
of religion, literature and science. We give 
below their arrangements for Lectures and Kssay 
Meetings for one mouth, with the hope that some 
of our enlightened Friends may be stimulated to 
exertions of similar character. Our First-day 
schools are one step toward the commencement 
of a progress to which we desire success. TT. 


Taken from “The Friend,” London, 3d mo. 1st, 1861. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS AND ESSAY MEETINGS FOR 
3D MONTH. 

Bristol Library and Lecture Association, 3d 
mo. 6th.—On the Christian Exercise of our Na- 
tural Faculties, by W. C. Westlake. 

Cork, 3d mo. 12th.—John C. Newsom, on 
Railway Communication. 

26¢h.—Samuel Wright, on the Lower Forms 
of Marine Animals. 

Dublin, 3d mo. 6th.—Thomas Edmondson— 
Does the conduct of Warren Hastings, while 
Governor General of India, deserve our repro- 
bation or our respect? 

20th.--James H. Woods—Is the conduct of 
the Duke of New Castle, with respect to the 
Orangemen of Canada, justifiable ? 

Dublin Murual Improvement Association, 3d 
mo. 7th.—Humboldt’s “ Cosmos,” with a sketch 
of his life, by John B. Beale. 

14¢h.—Spuin in the Middle Ages, by Joshua 
Bewly, Jr. 

21st.—Sir Henry Havelock, by J. D. Fisher. 

28th.—William Penn, the Statesman, Phil- 
anthropist, and Christian, by Samuel J. Capper, 
of Liverpool. 

Birmingham Friends Reading Society, 3d mo. 
5th.—A lecture on the present state of Western 


as one distinct from that of prophesying, or| Barbary, by Charies D. Sturge. 


preaching, though not unfrequently both services 


Leeds, 3d mo. 12th.—T. CU. Lindsay—Narra- 
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tive of the Travels and religious labors of Robert 
and Sarah Lindsay, in California, Oregon, the 
Sandwich Islands, &c. 

14th.—Edwin Galloway—The greatness of 
England. 

28¢h.—Robert J. Fowler—Is there any danger 
in the progress of Philanthropy in the present 
day ? 

a Friends Institute, 3d mo. Tth.— 
“Moral Aspects of the Life of St. Augustine.” 
Henry Wilson, (Kendal.) 

21st and 22d.—The History of the Rite of 
Sacrifice, in connection with the Doctrine of the 
Atonement. John Ford, ( York.) — 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 20, 1861. 
AGENCY FOR THE INTELLIGENCER 

No. 1520 Race Sr. apsomnine Race St. Meetine House. 

For the accommodation of our country sub- 
scribers, an arrangement has becn made with 
Mary R. CHANDLEE, who will act as agent for 
the publisher during the week of our approaching 
Yearly Meeting. She will be prepared to re- 
ceive all outstanding accounts, and to enter the 
names of new subscribers—payment in advance. 

M. R. C. will also have for sale the collection 
of books published by the ‘ Book Association of 
Friends,” to which an addition has recently been 
made. The books are mostly for children, and 
we subjoin the list with prices annexed, for in- 
formation of our Friends at a distance, who can 
be supplied by sending an order through the 
mail, enclosing the needful amount for postage, 
or express charges. 
Testimonies of Truth, 15 cts. 1.50 per doz. 
Spiritual Watchword, 25 2.50 & 
Conversations on Queries, 25 2. “ 
Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers, 10 a set. 
Essays by S. M. J. 12 per doz, 
Juveniles in 6 varieties, 05 i és 
Devotional Poetry for children 18 ‘ ee 
Thomas Ellwood, 18 
A Fable, 03 
Cards, 02 

- ——~e 

JUVENILE VARIETIES.—“A_ collection of 
books prepared by the Book Association of 
Friends.” 

These little books, written in a simple style, 
are calculated to interest the class for whom 
they are intended—bcing mostly selections from 
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some interesting biography, or of those portions 
of Scripture that would naturally arrest the at- 
tention of the young. 

The following are the titles:—The Good 
Shepherd; The Prodigal Son; The Sower; 
Thou God Seest Me; Mary Dyer; James Par- 
nell; A Fable on Faith; The Story of Thomas 
Elwood. 


———_-—<0— —_—_—_—_ 


The publication of the Essay on Happiness 
is declined. 


2 ae 

Marriep, On the 21st of 3d mo., 1861, at the house 
of H W. Spencer, according to the order of the 
Society of Friends, Wasnineton Davis, of Indiana, to 
Mary E., daughter of Isaac and Louisa Garretson, 
the former deceased, the latter of Clearfield Co., Pa, 
formerly of Adams Co. 


Diep, On the 14th inst., Witt1am W. Moore, in the 
75th year of his age, a valued.member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Spruce 
street. 

This dear friend has for the last seven years con- 
ducted the publishing department of “ Friends’ In- 
telligencer,” and was extensively known throughout 
the Society as a man of a meek and loving spirit. 
During a painful illness of many weeks duration, he 
often expressed a desire to “go home,” and also that 
his patience might hold out to the end, which was 
mercifully granted, and he closed in peace, 

His remains were taken to Spruce street Meeting 
House, and, after a solemn meeting, they were ac- 
companied by relatives and a few Friends to Fair Hill 
burial ground, on 3d day afternoon, the 16th inst. 


—, Fourth mo. 3d., 1861, Anne Crark, wife of 
William Clark, of Farmington, Wayne Co., N. Y., after 
a few days’ illness, a member and elder of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting, aged 63 years and 3 months. 


——, In Flushing, on the 30th ult., Sitas Hicks, in 
the 84th year of his age, 

Something more than a brief notice of the decease 
of our beloved friend is due to his memory. He was 
paralyzed for many years, the latter part of which 
he passed through much bodily weakness, yet he was 
remarkably sweet and tender in spirit, patiently bear- 
ing his affliction and fully resigned to quit mortality, 
frequently remarking that he ‘longed to be at rest.” 
His conversation was innocently cheerful and in- 
structive, for he was a man of a weighty spirit, a 
reprover of evil doings, but tender to the contrite and 
humble. A short time before his close, his mental 
powers were reduced to great weakness, yet it was 
evident that love to God and to his fellow-man con- 
tinued with him to the end. While health permitted, 
he was a diligent attender of religious meetings, 
(evincing a great desire to attend them, even after he 
was confined to the house.) He occupied the station 
of an Overseer for many years, and long will his 
memory be cherished, clothed as his spirit was with 
the Christian’s garb of sweetness and love. He per- 
sued a mercantile life in the City of New York, for 
many years, and at length retired from business, and 
sought a retreat in the country, where he passed the 
remaining years of his life. He departed without 
sigh or groan, as one falling into a sweet and gentle 
slumber; and on the following Third-day afternoon his 
remains were taken to the meeting-house, wherea large 
and solemn meeting was held, which was owned by Him 
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whose presence is the life of our meetings. May we 
be incited to follow in his footsteps, that we may be 
partakers of that incorruptible inheritance, which is 
reserved for the righteous, when time shall be no more. 
Flushing, 4th mo., 1861. E. 


—_-—~<er>—-______ 


Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 
A NEW SYSTEM OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


The annual examinations of the Public Schools 
of Oswego closed this week. Having attended a 
portion of them, for the purpose of observing the 
workings ofa new system of primary instruction 
which has been in use here during the past year, 
it affords me pleasure to communicate through 
~ columns a brief description of the pecu- 
iarities of this system, and of its successful opera- 
tions here. 

The schools are divided into Primary, Junior, 
Senior, and High, with twelve Primaries, four 
Juniors, two Seniors, and one High School. The 
number of pupils registered as attending all of 
them during the year is about 4,000. The en- 
tire amount of money expended by the Board of 
Education of teachers’ wages, salary of Superin- 
tendent, repairs of school-houses, library, ap- 
paratus, and all other expenses, is about $29,000 
a year, making the average cost of the education 
of each pupil registered about $7.25. 

The Primary Schools are divided into three 
classes, called A, B, and C. Each class occupies 


a separate room, and remains under the charge of 


one teacher for a year. On entering school the 
children are placed in the C class; at the end of 
the first year these are examined and promoted 
to the B class, where they remain another year, 
when they are again examined, and promoted to 
the A class. At the close of the third year an- 


other examination takes place, when those who | 


are qualified are promoted from the A class to the 
Junior School. 

These Primary Schools are attracting much 
attention from educators in different parts of our 
country, on account of the new system of instruc- 
tion which is carried out inthem. It isa system- 
atic course of graduated “ Object Lessons,” on 
a plan similar to that of the “ Home and Colonial 
Training School” of London. 

In addition to teaching the children to read, 
which is well done, they are taught form, the 
elementary steps of geometry, by comparing, 
matching, drawing, and learning the names of 
pieces of wood cut in shape of squares, rhombs, 
triangles, circles, cylinders, cubes, &c. They 
learn size by measuring with a rule, or tape, 
lines drawn on the black-board, or sticks, strings, 
length and width of the room. They are first 
required to measure all objects with the eye, then 
apply the rule to determine the accuracy of the 
eye-measurement. 

Each school is provided with a pair of scales 
and weights. The pupils are required to lift and 
guess at the weight of books, small bags of peb- 
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bles, beans, shot, cubes of lead and iron, and then 
to weigh them. The accuracy with which those 
thus trained will judge of the weight of objects 
is astonishing. 

The children are taught the first ideas of num- 
ber in classes of twenty or thirty, by each hand- 
ling and counting beans and pebbles, adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing with them. 
These objects are arranged on a shelf across one 
side of the room. 

Color is taught by means of worsteds, colored 
cards, and other objects, by matching those that 
are alike, and learning their names. They also 
show how other colors may be produced by 
mixing the three primary ones—red, yellow, and 
blue. 

They are taught to point out, name, and tell 
the use of the principal parts of the human body, 
as a step preparatory to the knowledge of physi- 
olegy. They are taught the first ideas of geog- 
raphy by learning to observe and describe the 
location of objects tm and about the school-room, 
proceeding gradually to the streets and principal 
buildings of the city, and thence to the towns of 
the country. 

Animals, birds, fish, reptiles, and insects, or 
colored pictures of them, are shown, and the 
children led to observe their differences, while 
the teacher gradually adds descriptions of their 
habits, thus enkindling a love for the study of 
nature. A knowledge of plants and flowers is 
taught in the same manner. 

It is important that the principles of this ele- 
mentary training in these different departments 
of knowledge, be understood. These several 
lessons are introduced for the purpose of teach- 
ing the children to see, observe, and think, for 
mental developement. The idea of imparting 
instruction on these several subjects is a second- 
ary consideration ; hence very little importance 
is placed on the ability of the children to me- 
morize words, repeat tables, &c., but a great deal 
on training them to observe and describe, thus 
calling out and developing their own powers in a 
natural way. 

The plan of instruction is to shox the object, 
and require the children to tell everything that 
they can learn about it by seeing and feeling it; 
then to gradually lead them by questions and de- 
scriptions to a more complete knowledge of the 
object than can be learned by merely seeing and 
handling it. By this process the powers of the 
child’s mind are developed so that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge becomes a habit which affords 
it pleasure. 

One need not long observe the effect of this 
kind of training upon the children to decide up- 
on its superiority over the common practice of 
filling the memory with words, without a know- 
ledge of things. It begins just where Nature 
hegins to teach the child, with things, going from 
them to words as the symbols of things ; where- 
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ture’s plan, and attempt to teach the knowledge 
of things chiefly through the medium of words. 
Any one may readily determine the relative 
merits of the two systems by recalling how much 
more complete his own knowledge is of those ob- 
jects which he has seen, than it is of what he 
has only read about. 

Some idea of the appreciation of these primary 
schools by the parents of the children attending 
them may be formed from the fact that many 
have requested that their children might remain 
in the primary schools another year, that they 
may receive a more thorough course of object 
training. To meet this demand, the same system 
of training is to be extended into the junior 
schoo!s. In order to obtain teachers qualified 
for carrying out the plan thoroughly, a training 
teacher has been engaged from the ‘‘ Home and 
Colonial Training School,” to come here and 
take charge of a model training school to be open- 
ed this Spring. This is an important step in the 
right direction, and indicates the noble enterprise 
of the Board of Education of this city. 


ooo 


GUTENBERG’S FIRST PRINTING PRESS. 


We avail ourselves of the kind permission of | 


the writer to insert the following account of the 
above press. It has already appeared in Notes 
and Queries, but will, we believe, be new to 
most of our readers. 

When at Mayence a few months since, I visited 
the house in which Gutenberg first exercised 
his newly discovered art of printing. The pres- 
ent occupier is a wine-merchant, who obligingly 
showed me everything which now remains con- 
nected with the inventor; and as it may not be 
known to many of your readers that part of his 
first printing-press has been fouad in that house, 
it may be interesting to give a short account of 
this precious relic, and the situation in which it 
has so long remained. 

The house has been much altered since the 
time of Gutenberg, and the level of the street 
has been raised several feet, so that what is now 
the cellar was then the ground floor of the build- 
ing. In 1857, Mr. Borzner (the late proprie- 
tor), in excavating underneath his house, dis- 
covered the walls which had formed the original 
cellars, and on removing some of these, he found 
a recess or closet, in which were the remains of 
the press and some other materials. I visited 
the place in which it was discovered. The room 
had evidently been whitewashed and furnished 
with windows. The principal piece of the press 
was the top cross-beam, in which worked the up- 
rightscrew. It was made of oak, and was provided 
with the necessary hole in the centre, in which 
the screw thread is still visible. It is about 3 
feet 4 inches long, and upon one side is deeply 
eut the following inscription : “J. MCDXLI. @.” 








as our common modes of teaching reverse Na-| This occupies the whole space, and there is no 
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doubt that the unusual mode of expressing 400 
by cp was adopted because there was not suff- 
cient room for the cccc. The J and G are the 
initials of the printer. The fragment is now 
preserved in a glass case, and is represented in 
our wood engraving. 


es = 


With it were found some other pieces of wood, 
supposed to have been parts of the press, a few 
stone mulls, used no doubt for grinding the ink, 
and four coins, one of each of the reigns of Au- 
gustus, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, and one 
illegible. 

Gutenberg, on his return from Strasburg about 
the year 1445, settled in a portion of the house 
of his paternal uncle, John Geinsfleish, the Ho- 
tel du Jungen, where he erecied his press; and 
from the date on the beam it must have been 
used in Strasburg, where Gutenberg resided in 
1441, in the production of prints from wood 
blocks, which he is known to have executed in 
that town. The locality in which the discovery 
was made confirms the opinion generally held, 
that he worked in secret, in order that the inven- 
tion might not become public. John Scheeffer, 
the eldest son of Peter Scheeffer, at the end of 
a work which he printed in 1515, after giving an 
account of the invention of printing, says >— 

“That John Fust and Peter Scheeffer kept 
the secret, binding with an oath all their assist- 
ants and servants on no account to reveal it, 
which art was afterwards spread abroad in differ- 
ent lands in the year 1462* by the same assis- 
tants.” + 

As so many years elapsed from 1441, the date 
on the press, to the year 1450, when Gutenberg 
began to print, without any result of his labors 
being known to us, the following passage from 
the Cologne Chronicle, printed in 1499, may, to 
some extent, serve as an explanation, and is given 
on the authority of Zell, who is supposed to have 
been one of the workmen either in the office of 
Gutenberg or in that of Fust and Schoeffer:— 

“The most worthy art of printing was first 
discovered in Germany, at Mayence on the Rhine, 
and was a great honor for the German nation. 
This took place from 1440 to 1450, during which 
time the art was perfected and what belongs to 
it. But inthe year which is called 1450, a gol- 
den year (7. e. a jubilee year) they began to print, 
and the first book printed was the Bible, and it 





* In 1462, Mayence was taken by Adolphe of Nas- 
sau, and Fust’s printing-office destroyed, and during 
this commotion the workmen went to Rome, Cologne, 
Basle, Strasburg, &c. 

t+ Breviarum, Historie, Francorum, Mayence, 1515. 
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was printed in a thick letter, which is the letter 
now printed in missal books.” “ The 
first discoverer of printing was a citizen of May- 
ence, and his name was John Gutenberg.” . 
“The commencement and progress of the 
said art was related to me by Master Ulrich Zell, 
printer at Cologne, in the year 1499, through 
whom the art was first brought to Cologne.” 
“There are also fanciful people who 
say that books were printed before, but this is not 
true, for in no country are books to be found 
printed before that time.” * 

The discovery of the press, and the situation 
in which it was found, are additional proofs that 
Mayence was the birth-place of the art of print- 
ing, and that the honor, of the invention belongs 
to John Geinsfleish Gutenberg. 

Francis Fry. 

Cotham, Bristol, England First Month, 1861. 


———_—+0>—-_____ 


Selected. 


HEARTY SUPPERS. 


Eating heartily in an exhausted, or even in a 
greatly debilitated bodily condition, is danger- 
ous at any hour. Many a man has fallen apoplec- 
tic at the close of a hearty dinner; but the 
danger is greatly increased by going to bed soon 
after; for the weight of the meal, a pound or 
two, rests steadily on the great veins of the body, 
arrests the flow of the blood, as a continuous 
pressure of the foot on a hose pipe will more or 
less completely stop the flow of water along it. 
This arrestment causes a damming up of blood 
in the vessels of the brain, which at length can- 
not longer bear the distention, and burst, causing | 
effusion there, which is instant, sometimes, and | 
is certain death always. 

There is scarcely a reader, of middle life, 
who has not more than once been nearer death 
than he imagined, from this very cause. A man 
feels in his sleep as if some terrible calamity was 
impending, some horrible beast after him, or 
some fearful flood is about to overwhelm him ; 
but spite of every effort, he cannot remove him- 
self sufficiently fast; the enemy behind is in- 
creasing upon him ; and at length, in an agony 
of sweat, he is able by a desperate effort to set 
the stream of life in motion by uttering some 
sound, fearful to be heard, or only saves himself 
from falling into some fathomless abyss, by a 
convulsive and desperate effort. In cases where 
there is no power to cry out, or no effort can be 
made, the person is overtaken, or falls and dies! 
Eating a hearty meal at the close of the day, is 
like giving a laboring man a full day’s work to 
do, just as night sets in, although he has been 
toiling all day. The whole body is fatigued 
when night comes, the stomach takes its due 
share, and to eat heartily at supper, and then go 


* Cologne Chronicle, Koelhoff, 1499, p. 311. 


to bed, is giving all the other portions and fune- 
tions of the body repose, while the stomach has 
thrown upon it five hours more of additional 
labor, after having already worked four or five 
hours to dispose of breakfast, and a still longer 
time for dinner. This ten or twelve hours of 
almost incessant labor has nearly exhausted its 
power ; it cannot promptly digest another full 
meal, but labors at it for long hours together, 
like an exhausted galley slave at a newly im- 
posed task. The result is, that, by the un- 
natural length of time in which the food is kept 
in the stomach, and the imperfect manner in 
which the exhausted organ manages it, it be- 
comes more or less acid; this generates wind ; 
this distends the stomach ; this presses itself up 
against the more yielding lungs, confining them 
toa more diminished space ; hence, every breath 
taken is insufficient for the wants of the system, 
the blood becomes foul, black, and thick, refuses 
to flow, and the man dies; or, in delirium or 
fright, leaps from a window or commits suicide, 
as did Hugh Miller, and multitudes of others,as 
to whom the coroner’s jury has returned the non- 
committal verdict, “ Died from causes unknown,” 
if not more impiously stating, ‘* Died by the visi- 
tation of God.” 

Let any reader who follows inactive life for 
the most part, try the experiment for a week, of 
eating absolutely nothing after a two o’clock 
dinner, and see if a sounder sleep and a more 
vigorous appetite for breakfast and a hearty din- 
ner are not the pleasurable results, to say nothing 
of the happy deliverance from that disagreeable 
fullness, weight, oppression, or acidity, which 
attends over eating. The greater renovation 
and vivacity which a long, delicious, and con- 
nected sleep imparts, both to mind and body, 
will of themselves more than compensate for the 
certainly short and rather dubious pleasure of 
eating a supper with no special relish. 

“ nina . 


A COMET AND A PANIC. 


In the year 1712, Whiston predicted that the 
comet would appear on Wednesday, 14th Octo- 
ber, at five minutes after five in the morning, 
and that the world would be destroyed by fire 
on the Friday following. His reputation was 
high, and the comet appeared. A number of 
persons, ot into boats and barges on the Thames, 
thinking the water the safest place. South Sea 
and India stock fell. A captain of a Dutch 
ship threw all his powder into the river, that the 
ship might not be endangered. At noon, after 
the comet had appeared, it is said that more than 
one hundred clergymen were ferried over to 
Lambeth, to request that proper prayers might 
be prepared, there being none in the church 
service. People believed that the day of judg- 
ment was at hand, and some acted on this belief 
more as if some temporary evil was to be ex- 
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There was a prodigious run to the 


“ Not to myself alone,” 


ected. 
Bank, and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, at that time | The heavy laden bee doth murmuring hum,— 


the head director, issued orders to all the fire 
officers in London, requiring them to keep a 
good look-out, and have a particular eye upon 
the Bank of England. Such is the effect of a 
panic. 
iharccneelliililiiccninse 
TONGUES. 
BY A. D. T. Me 
And every man heard them in his own language. 


Earth speaks to us! Her seasons, as they roll, 
Give noble utterings, 

And inward bear sweet influence o’er the soul,— 
Summers and Springs ! 


Life hath its lessons,—fervent love, and losing, 
Rapture and pain, 

Wait on the leaf that turns not at our choosing, 
Nor turns in vain. 


And every earnest spirit finds a tongue, 
A mystic tone 

Out on an air of mingled echoes flung, 
Seeking its own. 


God speaketh! He hath left beyond the sky 
His awful crown, 

And, wearing lesser robes of majesty, 
To earth comes down. 


Take heed how ye shall hear,—in gratitude, 
Coldness, or scorn,— 

Since to each soul that tongue is understood, 
Wherein ‘tis born. 


Art thou alive to things of sense alone ? 
Then shalt thou hear 
Naught else, though heaven and earth their thunder 
tone 
Shout ia thine ear. 


Dost reverent wait and listen for the teaching 
From all things given ? 

Then dost thine attitude of pure beseeching 
Lift thee to heaven! 


A voice shall one day utter weal or woe 
To souls of men, 

And “each in his own language,” learned below, 
Must hear it then! 


ee 
‘NOT TO MYSELF ALONE.” 


‘¢ Not to myself alone,” 
The little opening flower transported cries,— 
“ Not to mysclf alone I bud or bloom; 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume, 
And gladden all things with my rainbow dyes. 
The bee comes sipping, every eventide, — 
His dainty fill; 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 
From threatening ill.” 


“Not to myself alone,” 
The circling star with honest pride doth boast,— 
‘Not to myself alone, I rise and set; 
I write upon night’s coronal of jet 
His power and skill, who formed our myriad host ; 
A friendly beacon at heaven’s open gate, 
I gem the sky, 
That man migbt ne’er forget, in every fate, 
His home on high.” 


“Not to myself alone, from flower to flower, 
I rove the wood, the garden and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening, weary come; 
For man, for man, the luscious food I pile 
With busy care, 
Content if I repay my ceaseless toil 
With scanty share.” 
“Not to myself alone,” 
The soaring bird with lusty pinions sings,— 
““ Not to myself alone, I raise my song; 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue, 

And bear the mourner on my viewless wings ; 

I bid the hymnless churl my anthem learn, 
And God adore; 

I call the worldling from his dross to turn, 
And sing and soar.” 
‘“ Not to myself alone,” 

The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way,— 
“‘ Not to myself alone [ sparkling glide ; 

I scatter health and life on every side, 

And strew the fields with herbs and flowers gay, 

I sing unto the common, bleak and bare, 
My gladsome tune ; 

I sweeten and refresh the languid air, 
In droughty June.” 
“ Not to myself alone ”— 

Oh, man! forget not thou earth’s honored priest, 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its beart, 
In earth's great chorus, to sustain thy part! 

Chiefest of guests, at Love’s ungrudging feast, 
Play not the niggard; spurn thy native clod, 

And self disown ; 
Live to thy neighbor; live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone! 


——_ <6 —____—_ 


TOO MUCH MONEY. 


Said a friend to me on a recent occasion, “I 
never saw but one man in my life who acknow- 
ledged he had quite as much money as he knew 
how to dispose of. I had called at his house one 
day, when a gentleman present urged him toa 
scheme by which he might realized a large profit. 
“You are right,” said he, “as regards the prob- 
able success of the speculation, but I shall not 
embark in it; I have too much money now.” 
This uncommon remark struck me very forcibly; 
and after the gentleman had retired, | asked Mr. 
P. toexplain. ‘ Yes,” said he, “ I would not cress 
the street to gain thousands ; I should be a hap- 
pier man if my income was less. I am old, and 
in a year or two whatever I possess will avail me 
naught. My daughters are dead, I have three 
sons upon whom I look with a father’s pride. 
My own education had been neglected ; my for. 
tune was gained by honest labor and careful 
economy ; [ had no time to study, but I had re 
solved that my sons should have every advantage. 
Each had the opportunity of gaining a fine 
classical education, and then I gave them the 
choice of a profession. The eldest would bes 
physician ; the second chose the law; the third 
resolved to follow my footsteps as a merchant. 

“This was very well. I was proud of my sons, 
‘and hoped that one day I might see them dis 
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tinguished, or at least of use to their fellow men. 
I had spared no expense in their training; they 
had never wanted money, for I gave each a 
liberal allowance. Never had men fairer pros- 
pects of becoming honored and respected ; but 
look at the result. The physician has no patient ; 
the lawyer has not a single client, and the mer- 
chant is, above visiting his counting-house. In 
vain I urge them to be more industrious. What 
is the reply ? ‘ There is no use in it, father; we 
shall never want for money ; we know you have 
enough for us all.’ So look at my disappoint- 
Instead of being active, energetic mem- 
bers of society, my sons are but idlers—men of 
fashion and display. ‘True, they have but few 
vices—perhaps not so many as their associates, 
they have never done anything to bring disgrace 
upon my name, but I had expected them to add 
to the little reputation I may have gained. It 
is not the money I care for; as my sons say, I 
have enough for all. But let the physician at- 
tend the poor, and the lawyer see that justice is 
done to those who have been paying the enor- 
mous fees now required by the members of the 
bar. The merchant may not need the reward of 
his labors, but there are a thousand benevolent 
institutions, to the support of which it would be 
a pleasure to me to see him contribute. They 
would at least be useful, each in his vocation, to 
those around them; now selfish amusement is 
their only aim. This is the burden upon my 
heart, and was the cause of the remark you heard. 
Had they been obliged to struggle against diffi- 
culties to gain their professions, and were they 
now dependent on their own exertions for a sup- 
port, my sons would have gained honor for 
themselves and me.” 

This is the experience of many a wealthy 
parent, though all do not grieve at the result. 
It has almost passed into a proverb, that 
“ Nothing can be expected of rich men’s sons ;” 
and in looking about us at the distinguished men 
of our own day, how few do we find who have 
been nursed into greatness ! 

The farmer’s son studies at intervals snatched 
from active labor; he gains the rudiments of a 
thorough education from well thumbed books, 
which he cons over by the floating flame of a 
winter’s fire, or the misty light of the gray dawn. 
His task is rendered doubly hard, inasmuch as 
he is without an instructor, and must solve the 
most difficult problems, and unravel the most 
intricate truths, simply by his own persever- 
ing efforts. At length his task is in a measure 
accomplished—the first step is gained—but a 
new difficulty arises. He is without means, and 
must serve a long and tiresome apprenticeship 
as a teacher, a clerk, and often the two combined, 
ere he can save enough to enter college. Three 
or four years of close study, with the most rigid 
economy, brings him to the threshold of active 
life, and, should he choose a profession, the same 


scene must be in part enacted, ere his object is 
accomplished. 

Mark well the contrast. Which man, think 
you, is best fitted to succeed? Surely not he 
who has been cradled in luxury and bribed along 
the path of knowledge! No, rather would we 
trust the self-made man, who has mastered diffi- 
culties under which one less resolved would have 
fallen ; and though the one may be favored by 
position, connection and ample means, it is more 
probable that the other will look back upon him 
whom he has far outstripped in the race of life. 





FLOWER-GARDEN AND PLEASURE-GROUND. 


Transplanting is the uppermost idea at this 
season,—deciduous trees at the North, and ever- 
green at points more South. If the roots of the 
deciduous trees orshrubs appear dry, puddle them 
before planting. This is done by making a hole in 
a clayey or stiff piece of ground, filling it with 
water, mixing in a little cow-dung or other de- 
cayed manure, and stirring up together into a thin 
mortar, into which plunge the roots, so as to coat 
them with the mixture. If the tops appear 
shrivelled, prune in the branches severely, the 
more in proportion to the danger of losing the 
tree. It is well to prune all trees a little at trans- 
planting. Plant only when the soil is dry and 
the weather calm. Pack soil well in between 
the forks of the roots with a stick or the fingers, 
and tramp in hard and firm. If the soil isas dry 
as it should be, tramping well acts like a roller, 
and crushes the soil into fine particles, which 
does not dry up like soil tramped when wet, which 
thereby becomes consolidated, rather than dis- 
integrated. 

Suiting soil to trees is an important element 
in success. Where quick growth is desired, it 
“ pays” well to improve the soil. A tree that 
will grow but one foot in a poor and thin soil, 
will often grow five ina deep and rich one. Sub- 
soiling and manuring, and then choosing young, 
thrifty, and vigorous trees, is the way to get “ big 
trees” in a very little time. We measured a 
tree, a few days ago, which was a seed five years 
since, that had been thus treated, and found it 
25 feet high, 1 foot 8 inches in girth, 3 feet from 
the ground. 

All trees do better in a deep, rich soil; but 
for dry places, some will not do at all well. 
Amongst evergreens, as arule, most of the pines 
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will do well in dryer soils than others, the spruces | who are not well acquainted with the stock is to 
in intermediate places, and the firs in more damp | take off all suckers that spring from their roses 


and sheltered spots 


them, do in dry soils. The Balsam Fir, particu- 


The firs will not, any of'|at or near the surface of the ground. 


Roses like new and fresh soil, and the ever. 


larly, i is a miserable object in a dry and exposed | blooming kinds, such as Tea, China, Bourbon, 


place, while in moist and sheltered spots it is 
one of the most happy looking evergreens we, 
have. 


Many evergreen shrubs supposed to be difficult ' 


of culture, are easily grown in a deep and cool 
soil. Rhododendrons, Kalmias, &c., do well} 
where these conditions of growth are attended to. 


and Noisette, may be removed every other year 
to other parts of the flower-garden without much 
injury to their flowering the same season. They 
must be pruned severely, however. 

April is the month when every one visits his 
neighboring florist’s greenhouse in search of new 
or choice bedding plants. A great many new 


The former is supposed to do best in the shade ; ; |introductions of last year are now getting cheap, 
but it does better in the full sun in a good and {and will be fully tested on their merits this sea- 


proper soil, than in the shade in a dry spot. The 
fact that they grow amongst rocks on hillsides 
gives rise to the idea that they like a dry soil ; 
but our experience in theirnative localities proves 
that the coolest spots on a hot summer's day is 
where these plants are found. 

In all large gardens a small piece should be set 
apart for a nursery, where the commoner things 
can be grown, both as a matter of interest to 
watch cutting growth, and to supply occasional 
wants and deficiencies about the premises. The 
only fear in such practice is, that the disinclina- 
tion to throw away or destroy what may not be 
wanted, leads the owner gradually to view what 
should be his pets as objects of commercial in- 
terest; and when that feeling arises, half the 
pleasure of pure horticulture departs. Cuttings 


of most kinds of flowering shrubs root well if 


taken off just before they begin to shoot, and in- 

serted full two-thirds of their length in a border 

of rich, light soil, prepared in a partially shaded 
lace for them. 

Almost all kinds of hardy ornamental trees 
will graft on kindred species, so that when any 
kind proves objectionable, others more favored 
may be grafted on them, and a change thus be 
effected without much labor and time. Several 
kinds may also be grafted on one tree, and thus 
interesting combinations be made on the same 

lant. In the latter case the weakest growing 
kinds should be placed near the top of the tree, 
and stronger kinds lower down, so as to make the 
growth ultimately equal. Hardy Perpetual Roses 
are often budded on the Manetti stock, which 
renders the bloom much stronger and finer, and, 
many say, the plants more hardy and durable ; 


but suckers from them are very frequent, and if 


not taken off, they ultimately destroy the rose 
grafted on them. Roses should be examined 
now, and any such suckers that may have before 
escaped notice be taken off. Some are not able 
to distinguish Manetti Rose suckers from the 
‘‘ good” roses ; and others will be in doubt whe- 
ther their roses were budded or not, especially as 
some rose-growers grow their roses by grifting 
scions on pieces of roots, and sell them as “ roses 
on their own roots.” But even these at times 
produce suckers, and the safest plan for those 





son. For instance, the new Chinese Dianthuses, 
Silene rubella alba, Pyrethrums, Cuphea Daniel- 
siana, Double zinnia, Gazania splendens, &c. tis 
singular how long it takes a plant to become new 
and popular. To the father of the writer of this, 
the horticultural world is probably indebted for 
the preservation of the Gazania splendens, or 
uniflora as a variety was called in his time; and 
nearly twenty years ago the writer called atten- 
tion to its merits as a bedding plant in one of the 
gardening periodicals of the day. But that was 
in a moister and cooler climate, and our experi- 
ence then with it does not warrant us in believ- 
ing it “ will do well in hot, sunny places.” 

Climbing vines are great objects of interest in 
a flower-garden. Very pretty conceits may be 
formed out of them in connection with baskets, 
mounds, pillars, trellises, arbors, &c. The follow- 
ing are some good ones that can be raised from 
seeds sown now: Calampelis scaber, Loasa 
aurantiaca, Lophospermum erubescens, Nastur- 
tiums, Thunbergias, Tropeeolums, Morning Glories 
(Ipomzas), and Fumaria or corydalis. Kinds 
that are best set out as plants, some popular ones 
are Solanum jasminoides, Maurandia, three kinds, 
red, white, and blue, Passion Flowers, [pomza 
Learii, I. ficifolia, Cobea scandens, Senecio 
scandens, Mannetta glabra, and Physianthus 
ulbens. 

In choosing plants from a florist for bedding, 
select such as are dwarf and stocky and have 
been, if possible, a little hardened by exposure 
to the air. 

Hanging vases for arbors, piazzas, and rooms 
have become an “ institution,’ and demand re- 
cognition in this regular column. A list of six 
good kinds of plants for the purpose, that can be 
obtained anywhere, is: Tradescantia zebrina, 
Linaria cymbalaria (Kenilworth Ivy), Lysimachia 
nummularia (Moneywort), Saxifraga tomentosa, 
Sibthorpia Europea, Selaginella (any of the trail- 
ing species), Vinca major variegata. 

We would repeat what we have before advised, 
that the amateur should pay more attention to 
the cultivation of florists’ flowers, as a source of 
refining amusement. The Carnation, Auricula, 
Pansy, Polyanthus, Phlox, &c., afford those who 
have no greenhouse a chance to enjoy this grati- 
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tion of frames in winter. 


in our climate. 


company.— The Gardener’s Monthly. 















FROM BURTON’S ‘LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA.” 


The country abounds with honey. Near the 
villages log-hives hang from every tall and shady 
tree. Bees also swarm in the jungles. Their 
produce is of two kinds—one found in the for- 
ests and stored in grounds, resembles European 
wasp honey; it is more than half filled with dirt, 
and affords little wax; the liquid is thin and 
watery, and has a singularly unpleasant flavor. 
The other variety is hive-honey, which is very 
good if not kept too long, and supplies a yellow 
wax, which is used by the Arabs to mix with 
tallow in the manufacture of candles. Honey is 
the only sweetener in the country, except in the 
waritime and lake regions, where the sugar cane 
grows. ‘The natives chew the sugar cane, with- 
out knowing the art of extracting the juice. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


FrighTFUL Famine IN InpIA.—A worse evil, even 
than the great Mutiny and Rebellion of 1857—a great- 
er scourge than Nana Sahib—is now stalking through 
India, with devastation on its wing. Famine rages in 
that beautiful and luxurious land, and millions of hu- 
man lives are in jeopardy. The details which have 
reached us from England are full of horror. The 
Times says : 

“So early as the middle of January it became evi- 
dent that about 4,000,000 of people in the districts 
of Seharunpore, Mozuffernugger, Meerut, aud BoJund- 
shuhur, east of the Jumna, and Muttra and Ailyghur, 
westward of that river, would be involved in the visi- 
tation of an absolute famine. Making every allowance 
of those who did not immediately depend upon agri- 
culture, and those who might have resources of their 
own, it was probable that 1,500,000 would in a few 
weeks be dying of hunger. Before the departure of 
the mail it became too certain that the country round 
Delhi and Agra would add 3,500,000 to the popula- 
tion, with no other hope of life but the hand of cbari- 
ty. Day after day seems to add to the gloomy hori- 
zon. ‘There was the gravest anxiety forthe prospects 
of the Cis-Sutlej districts, and even for the West of 
the Indus. In fact, the crops had failed or were fail- 
ing everywhere, except here and there under the Him- 
alayas, or within the reach of artificial irrigation. In 
vast regions nothing was to be seen but iron-bound 
soil, which no plough could penetrate, relieved by a 
few patches of stunted stalks and half-withered blades, 
just enough to mock the hopes of the tiller. Crowds 
Were living on the raw berries of the jungle. Here is 
the terrible truth. Here are the figures.” 











































Asiatic Corron.—A company has been proposed at 
Constantinople, under the name of the ‘‘Cotton Bank 
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fication cheaply, as they require but the protec- 
Gladiolus have been 
much improved the few past years, and “ every- 
body” grows them, as they seem much at home 
Now is the time to set them out. | 
The same applies to Tuberoses. Box-edging may and Erie Railroad, about 95 miles long, earned in 
now be cut, tender annuals sown, and the whole 1860, $1,664,000, at a cost of $429,000, leaving a net 
place speedily put in order to receive summer ‘profit of $1,233,000, on a capital, representing a cost 
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of Anatolia,” for developing the cotton cultivation in 
Asia Minor. 

Owing to the recent drought in India, it is estima- 
ted that four millions of persons are deprived of the 
means of subsistence. 


Enormous Prorits or A Rartroap.—The Cleveland 


| of building and equipping the road, of only $4,602, 000, 

showing a net profit of nearly twenty-seven per cent. 

The funded debt is only $1,602,000. The company 

| conte, therefore, after paying interest on the funded 
debt of seven per cent. declare a dividend of twenty- 
four per cent! 





InreRESTING TO IRON ManuracTurRERS.—We find in 
the London Enquirer an account of a process purely 
mechanical, through which the tensile strength of a 
bar of common malleable iron may, without the aid 
of heat, be increased fifty per cent. The principle is 
the same as that by which wire is stronger per square 
inch of section than the bar from which it was origi- 
nally drawn. Bars of common merchant iron are passed 
cold between grooved rollers until the requisite de- 
gree of compression is attained. An instance is men- 
tioned, in which a bar, two and one-eighth inches in 
diameter, and fifteen feet long, was rolled down to 
two inches in ten minutes; with practice this time 
could be reduced one-half. The one eighth of an 
inch is not lost, as in turning a shaft ina lathe, the 

| bar is lengthened about one and one-half inch to the 

foot. The bar came out quite polished and parallel 
enough for shafting, but not quite straight. It was 
straightened by hand by two men in half an hour, and 
might be done by machinery in a few minutes. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Fairbairn, the effect of the consolida- 
tion was to increase the strength of the bar in the 
ratio of ten to fifteen, in the experiments made by 
him. 


OrriciaALs IN THE UniteD States Mint.—There have 
been only nine different Directors since the establish- 
ment of the Mint in 1792. The present incumbent is 
James Ross Suowden, who was appointed June 3, 
1853, on the decease of Judge Thomas M. Pettit. 
The only officer, among the chief places, who appears 
to be subject to political changes, is that of the 

Treasurer of the Mint ; the present occupant, James 
H. Walton, Esq., waS appointed to succeed Hon. 
Daniel Sturgeon, June 14, 1858, who superseded Ed- 
ward C. Dale, Esq., April 4, 1853. The other chief 
officers are—Assayer, the present occupant bcing 
James R. Eckfeldt, who was appointed April 30, 1832, 
twenty-nine years ago; chief coiner, Geo. K. Childs, 
whose appointment dates December }, 1854; melter 
and refiner, James C. Booth, whose appointment dates 
October 27, 1849; engraver, James B. Longacre, whose 
appointment dates September 16, 1844.—T7'he Press. 


Lake Superior Mining News. -During the year 
1860, the Rockland Mine produced five hundred and 
fifty tons and one hundred and fifty-three pounds of 
copper. The shipment made during the season of 
navigation was five hundred and sixty-six tons and 
nine ‘hundred pounds nett mineral, The average 
number of miners employed was one hundred and 
twenty-four. The total drifting was one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-five feet, and total sinking of 
shafts three hundred and ninety-one feet. The total 
amount of stopping was one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-one fathoms, which yielded six hundred and 
sixty-two pounds of copper per fathom. 


‘‘Penny Reapinas” have been established in the 
town of Ipswich, Euglenl, principally for the work- 
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ing classes. The London Star says: “The audience 
have, of course, their favorites, and all do not possess 
equally the charm of pleasing the ear or attracting 
the attention. Thus working men will pay their 
penny to hear some chosen piece or reader, leaving the 
room when that portion of the evening’s programme 
is completed, whilst a fresh batch drop in to take their 
places, again in their tura to give place to others. 
Boys are admitted at half-price, and not a few of the 
representatives of ‘Young Ipswich’ sacrifice ‘taffy’ 
and oranges, in order to enjoy the more intellectual 
feast provided at so moderate a cost. A good, clear 
voice, and an intelligent rendering of the poem or 
story, is always appreciated, even without the accom- 
paviment of artistic training or experience.” Peter 
Cooper, by the way, is carrying this excellent idea 
out in bis institute, in New York city, on a still 
cheaper plan. He has provided gratis readers from 
the poets, humorists, and others.—TZhe Bookseller's 
Medium. 


A Frese Water Sprine at Sea.—W. A. Booth, the 
coast pilot of the revenue cutter Harriet Lane, reports 
the discovery of a boiling fresh water spring at sea, 
off the coast of Florida. He says the spring is situated 
twelve miles, north by east, from St. Augustine, Fla., 
and eight milesoffshore. It boils up with great force, : 
and can be descried at adistance of twomiles. Wher 
first seen it has the appearance of a breaker, and is 
geverally avoided; but there is no danger in the 
vicinity, as there are five fathoms of water between it 
and the shore. Ten fathoms of water are found to the 
seaward, but no bottom can be reached with the deep 
sea lead and thirty fathoms of live at the spring itself. 
The water in the spring is fresh, and is by no means 
unpalatable. One peculiarity about this phenomenon 
is, that when the St. John’s river is high it boils up 
from six to eight feet above the level of the sea, and 
presents rather a forbidding appearance. This spring 
has, doubtless, deceived hundreds, who have hastily | 
putabout from, as they thought, imminent danger, and 
reported seeing a ‘‘rock with water breaking over it.” 
The Harriet Lane has passed through it several times, 
and water has been drawn from it by a bucket thrown 
over the side, and when drank, no unpleasant taste or 
smell has been found. Its position and harmless 
character have been long unknown, but now the sup- 
posed danger bas become, as it were, “a well of water 
in a barren land.” 


Tue Frenca Move or Grarfinc.—The French are 
practicing a new method of grafting, a knowledge of | 
which may prove valuable to American horticultur- | 
ists, inasmuch as it can be performed at any season 
of the year, when the sound matured buds can be 
had, whether the sap is in a flowing state or not. It 
is performed by removing « small piece of bark and 
wood, leaving a smooth ard flat surface, to which a} 
similar piece containing the bud, which is to form the | 
future tree, is fitted, which is sealed over immediately | 
with collodion. Tunis forms a strong impervious 
cuticle, which secures a free circulation of the sap on | 
the approach of warm weather and a perfect union of | 
the parts. | 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. | 


Fiovur AND Mgat.—The Flour market is steady with | 
light sales to retailers and bakere, at $5 75 for extra; ' 
6a6 50 for extra family, and 6 75 a7 50 for fancy , 
lots. Very little doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. | 
The former is selling at $3 37. The latter is dull at 
$2 75 for Pennsylvania. | 

Grain.—The offerirgs of Wheat are not so heavy. 
Sales of Penna, red at $1 322134. White is scarce 
and ranges from $1 38155. Rye is selling at 86 
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cents. Corn—Sales of dry new yellow at 60c. afloat, 
and 60 a 60}in store. Oats are steady at 33 a 33}¢, 
for Pennsylvania and 32 for Delaware. Barley Malt 
ranges from 85 to 95c., and Barley is dull at 65 a 66¢, 


CLoversEED is in good demand. Sales of fair and 
prime at $475 a5 00 per 64 Ibs. Timothy ranges 
trom $2 62275. Flaxseed is steady at $1 50. 


er VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
Amy Drury, Principal. 

This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. Drawing 
and Painting will be taugbt. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. . 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 

REFERENCES Moore, Oswegoburg, John D, 
4th mo, 13, 1861. 


Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





WRIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 

Hats, Frepch and American Felts. Men’s and 
y’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 


order at short notice. 


Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 


4th mo. 6th, ly. 


J OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
\ GIRLS.—The Spring Session will commence 
4th mo. 3d, and continue 3 mos, The Autumn See 
sion, 10th mo. lst, and continue as per Circular, 
For Circulars apply to 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietress, 
Moorestown P, O., Burlington County, N. J. 
or LIPPINCOTT & PARRY, 
S. W. cor. Second and Market, Philadelphia. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861.—4t. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL,—For 
Youth of both sexes. The Summer term will 
open Fifth mo. 21st, and continue 20 weeks. Terms, 
$60 per Session. For particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 23—2mo. 


ee 


OTICE TO FRIENDS.~In consequence of the 
| frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, to 
supply them with Plain Hats, there being now n0 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we bave con- 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 

We propose keeping « stock on hand, and to have 
them made to order for those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this pat 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custom of Friends, 
and will spare no pains to suit and pleare them. 

Our Store isin Third Street, below Arch, No. 41, 
East side. 

yeH.Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street, 
North side, up stairs. 

SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 
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